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Introduction * 

This papei' serves to inform institutional, researchers and others of a pstrticular 
role which may be assumed by an ins titutionsi^ researcher — - that of resource agent 
for planning aiod analysis • The resource agolrt role by the institutionail researcher 
is not unique,^ of course, but the structuring of this- role viithin the/ framework of 
a planning majiagemont model is rather uncoraiion. 

- . • ■ . • ' / 

The content of this paper represents an ^attenpt to do, three wingss (l) to 

present a conceptualization of a particular role for' institution^ researchers^ 

• . . , , . . / ^ ' 

(2) to define the planning managGmcot model within which the rqle may be actualizedj 

and (3) to describe a particular instance in which the Institutional Research Office 

and the planning paanagement ^mod el were utilized* . 

' ,The institutional researcher generally attempts varioi/s kinds of basic as well 
. as applied research analysis. However, the role he structqres for himself to fit 
within the framework of a planning management model, by working as a resource agent 
in helping certain* staff members accept the role of chaj/ige agent in an ad hoc setting, 
may be a useful depar|;.Ufre from the norm. « 

' ; ' r ■ ■ . 

^ In recent days formal and inforraal planning activities in colleges and 

universities ai*e more frequently talctng .place than ih the past. Planning defined 
^ here is a process through which activities are directed toward establishing goals, 
^ii ^ directions, and means, for the instituti.on over ti/me.^ In many mh^lX colleges ^d 
universities planning is done in ^ ad hoc setting, mostly due to financial 
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and staff constraint^;. In order to help staff, manage planr)^.ng tasks, there should 
be a workable. guideline by which an individual, . conceptually as veil as actually, 
may follow the planning process until the task is completed. A carefully developed 
guideline can be represented in a planning model as demonstrated in, this paper. 

Role Specification 

The role of the Institutional Research Office at Frostburg State College 
as in many post-secondary in3tituti9ns is rather brt^dly defined with enphasis 
placed upon the functions .of providing in formation, and instjitutional data to 
executives and the administrative staff. 'Information and djata are-usually obtained . 
from the execution of special st?idie3, analytical in naturej, aimed at enhancing 
managerial per:^ormance and effectiveness. A | 

' • — ■• ^ ' / 

' With the exception of some college and university "'ins ti|.utional research 
offices, most institutional research offices also, serve various institutiQpal 
" 'constituencies in a reaource cap iciuy pax-i-icula:23y^ii uio ai-oals of d6parti.ieiital 
-research projects oi: both an academic and organizati,onal naturfe, by providing 
'research design and data base design. Ihe "real world" of public policy decisions 
have, of late and in an increasing manner, been forcing colleges\?nd universities 
to becoms more circumspect with regard to short- and long-range comitraents of 
institutions. Such commitments are expressed in staffing, programs, facilities, \ 
equipment, ^and time as said comi-tments relate to meeting clientele needs. In 
short, planning activities, fonaal and informal, are taking place much more in 
today's colleges and universities than has been the case in the past. Planning 
occurs in many levels of an organization and in m'any ways. 

Planning, as we know it, can occur in a highly formal or infolrml setting 
and may be a highly structured activity or loosely structured one. We find \^ 
that as defined above, planning is often done on an ad hoc "basi^ at many institu\tions 
Ohls is due, in part, to the fact that colleges simply cann^ afford to hire outside 



consultants, moderators and the like to hfllp con^gj^e plam|ing tasks in this 
era of "tight" money. 

Having, been asked to particiiiat^ in several of- these p!^aaning activttl^ 
over tirae and having been made cogliizant of the general lack of knowledge possessed / 
by many individuals regairding the jiilanning process, the Office of Institutional 
fiesearch at Prostburg State College: decided to develop a planning management models 
one that could be usec5 by individuals charged with planning responsibilities 
(usually in an ad hoc setting) and one that wjas built, in part, aroknd the resource 
c^abilities of the. Office of Institut^ionar R^sear^^ Ip is believed thatJ the planning 
management model presented herein ha$ f^ever/al: positive features among mi ich aret " 

a. ^ a structured, jet flexible forma t\ for planningj \ 

b. a relatively simple (Conceptualization Qf^ the planning process j 

c. a comprehensive overview of the proce^ of planning; 

d. tlie usefulness of the model as an in-service educational device; and 
*e. a specification of the ways in vrtiich the Institutional Research Office 

y "'.^^ :i\may serve the particular planning effqrt. 

In essence, this resource role of the Institutional Research Office is 
promulgated as part of the planning management i^od el.* It is assumed that, by providing^^ 
^ model as a guide and assisting the planning group within the framework of tbte^^ 
model, thAt efficiency is enhanced as well as theyikelihood of more realistic and 
rational planning. ' ' 

The Pl anni ng^ Model ' ^ ' 

There is a considei^able bo(ly of research, commentary, and documented experience 
which deals, in- some detail, vrith group planning processea ind.uding activities, 
attitudes, tools, and designs (QaSasco, 1970; Hostrop, 1973). Kych of/' this material 
\treats planning as a relative^ mechanistic as well aa in^Jersonal /activity. Planning, 
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h\wever, if carried out in a gi^'oup setting, is not an irrpersonal activity and if the 
planning manager or institutional i^esearcher fail to recognize this basic condition 

4 ' 



he is likely to color his interaction in a(oroup planning process as a manipulator 
rather than as a facilitator. ' ) ^ ^ ^ 

The planning model presented here is by no means intended to bo the last worcj 
in p3^nslJ3k-jdB3lgn. It is tied to a fundamental set of aasuLiptioos which tend to 
^be 46r^vedi from experience particularly in post-secondary educational institutions. 

V \ i / ' 

Tliese aoBulrnptions are listed here: 



1, ^e planning 




raodel is intended to ierve as an aid in group 
pljLa^ning activities in an ad hoc (temporary) setting* 



( 



ie-.individu$ 



1 responsible for completion of the p3-anning task\;^j^ 



such a se\tting need not be (and usually is not) e:xpert in 
V V '''''' 

plaAnlng management nor in planning activities, 

z:^. The group members have had little or no fomal training or experience 
in plannl^ng. 

The planning model can, perhaps, best bo defined and described vis-^ 
figures i, k, and 3. 




Orf;;ani- 
zational 
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I Figure} 1 depicts the major dimensionsi' ipf the kodel. The entire planning 

r / /■ - ^ ' ' V L • 

3 .>pr/>ce3s conbists of a series of s equential ' events, each involving certain types 

Of information and data, and the like to manipulated, analyzed, and synthesized 
/ / • ' ■ ^ ■ \ ' ■ 

/ / by the planning group. An event is a tentative fluid entity given^ dimension "by 

f group activity. . The planrdng process, in this case, consists of a series of consecu 

tivo and interr^diate events loosely strung "together. Each event serves to develop 

forthcoming reference points vrtiich are subject to modification or revision over the 

term- of the planning process as the planning group '*zeros-in" on task completion* 



-X Figure 2 
MAJOR FH/sSS of PLAIIKIUG ]'DDEL 
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In Figure ^ we find the three distinctive phases which overlay thfe sequence 
nf ftVRntg, They are: ; . 



Phape I Organization for Planning - * \ 
Phase II Structuring the Task / . 

Phase III Task Conipletion . ' 



These phases are superimposed on the nodel fFigure 3) with dotted lines. • 
Figure 3 represents an elaboration of the dimensions of the 1nodelx.presented in - 
Figure 1. The model presented in Figure 3 is a linear' one nested within feedback - 
loops; that is, the entire planning process is viewed as a flow of events nesting 
within. an interdependent network of feedback loops.' Each of the three major phases 
of the process is Viewed as series af specific events developed from activities 
which have begun with very broad^general notions apd-idaas^ with each specific 
event terminating in a set of decisions. The decisions associated with the 
Activity occurring in ea,ch 6vent combine over the lif^of tlfe particular phase. 
rixi question to comprise a pha.se terioination poifit (aibeit fluid) which may be 
construed as the sigpil to com-tence acUvities associated vri.th the next phase. 

By way of example, we find in Figure 3 that the major events of Phase I: / " 
Organization for Planning are: 

r ' • .. . 

1. Recognition of the Need to Plan, 

2. Conceptualization and Establishment of the Planning Mechanism, and ^ 

3. Formalization of Group Planning Efforts - . ' ^ 
The decisions made during each event tend to coiribine and help to develop a highly 
specific s^t of decision points (in this case, " the idenUfication Of planning 
group members) which serves as ihe jUinping>off place for the next phase^. Structuring 
the Task (what the groui^s to do).- Of course, decision points may be modified 
within the feedback loOp structure as a more definite path is routed try the planners 

Plan^ilng; like moat organizational activities, requires management. Oh©^ 
shVld be a design for planning as well as some attempt to establish criteria for 



the evaluation of the planning effort. Gathering a group of individuals 

' \ ■ ' • 
tof^ et her for the p ui-pose of plaxintng should, by itself , be the i«esult ofa 

planned \et of activities and events. 

Ohe person responsible for execution of the planning task (planning manager) 
^catJ-help to-assure that the planning effort will be worthwhile by giving careful 
consSerkion as to ho^lie planning effort may be initially organized. He. . 
should have a reasonably good understanding df the. infoniiation/data base that 
is available or that could be made available to planners.' .This is an are.a in 
which institutional research can play a vital role. The planning manager needs 
an awareness of the kinds and types of personal, organizational, and enyironmental 
variables with vftiich the planning group may deal. He needs some perception of and 
"some perspective on the complexity of the, planning task. Again, the institutional 
research office can be of great ^sistance to the planning manager as the latter 
attempts to gain an understanding of the situaUon. = ; 

• In many Ijistances a senior professor is selected or elected to chair a 
- cpnrndfttee Ta/ hoc) charged with-d eveloping a plan or plans for future activity. . 
O^^anTisert that "it is a given fact that individual Icnowledge of and familiarity 
with plaiming tools and techniques is bound to diminish as new tools are being 
developed, borrowed, and adopted from disciplines suoh^s ecom)raics, business, 
space science, military science and so on. It is difficult enough for an 
individual who has close contact with the field of organization and institutional 
planning "and analysis to keep abreast^of these developments. It is foUy to 
expect the average institutional member to have an awareness and understanding of 
more than a few tools, techniques, and systems such as "PERT," "MBO," ">BE," "GERT, 
"DliLPHI," "RRPM," "PPBS,« "ms,*? and the like. In order to be selective of and 
make Mse of these kinds of aids the planning manager needs help. This is not to 
say that the planning group mast make use of these aids. The group may want to 
be aware of the existence of these aids since tb^ offer a systematic framework , 



V 

for launching major dimensions of the plsnnliig effb'ft. 




Perhaps i);h at phase of the plaiming process when thq institutional* researcper 

A. 

may have the most influence in the planning group and be of the most value tp the 
group is the second phase which centers on task structuring. Essentially what 
tVikes place in this phase is the beginnings of interactions of planning group 
inembers v/hich move tofward a '^zeroing-in" on the specific task to be accolT^Dlished♦ 
The task takes on dimension and structure, the group defines and re-defines its 
mission and objectives and, finally, group consensus is attained >ri.thregAt*d to 
expected task achievement, A lot of questions arise. What are v/e do do?j What do 
we really know^about the organization, its present goals and objectives? How 
well it is meeting them? Hov; do we define our purpose? What information and data'" 
are available? How do we get it> ansCLyze it, use it? What specific things are 
we to do? I'lany of these questions can be serveti by the institutional researcher, 
for they touch upon the various dimr^^ns'ions of his own functioning vrithin the 
organization. 

^ \ In terms of initial group discussion, all problems ^d.th respect to 'the organization 
operations and aspirations must be articulated. What aije the strengths 
and weaknesses of the organization? V/hat are the organizational and environmental 
constraints and their effects on goal achievement? How great are the gaps 
between present goal attainment and aspired level of attainment? These questions 
might be delineated, categorically, and a problem taxonoiny might be developed. 
This could serve to develop a basis or foundation for planning. Jbaalysis should 
take the following Icinds of variables into account^; 

A. Historical Data 

B. Organizational Philosophy and Goals O^hat Is and What Should Bo) 
'C. Basic Needs of Organization's Members (Students, faculty and staff) 

D. Program Evaluation 

£• Specific Functions and Objectives of Organization Sub-Units 



p. Identification of Cur^rent Conditions and Tj-ends (internal awd ©xtelhaal) 
0 . Identification of 0^4"^°"^ ^'^ 'Trends Likely to Impact on the FutuJre 
of tj:ie Organization f \ 

V ■ ■ 

H. Identification, and Enumeration of Organizational Strengths and 
(V/hat are ©riterla for such valuations) 




The planning manager needs i^o work ceaselessly to ellMnate^^igUity i?rotti 

the scene) for it has been found that the more ambiguity thtai ^^pres/ept in a 

■ . / / ■ "7 . . . 



ta?k environment, the greater the likelihood of increasihg conl-omity behavior 

(Pi?// I 

(Sherif and^^rif , 1956). With a group attemp-ting to define its Mission and 
purpose for outlining required 'activities, conformity as to purpc/&e in the^final 
stages of discussion is, of course, desirable. In the fomative stageB of the 
^' planning effort a highly differentiated arra/ of opinions and ideas is most 

desirable. ]*a a resource capacity the insUtutional researcher can servft.to reduce^ 
ambiguity due, most likely, to his knowledge of and access to, a wide varipty of 
specific information concerning the institution. Ih^, inclusion of the institutionj 
researcher in^the planning effort also serves to add another dimension to the mix 
of group member^Bhip^in th#- sense, of unique personality and in the sense of an 

inform;! tion source. - . • , 

«"■ ■». 

1 

/ '■'/// 
In b^ing able to point to correct and efficient use of data and info^jj>4tio!n 

and planiing tools, the iriititutional researcher not only can help to^ 

ambiguii^ for planning group members but also he or she can serve t/Aminia^ the 

likeli^i^od of what has come to be called' (in group dynamics parl^e) "ris)(y-shin. 

■ MuQh rLefecrch haa beend>ne in the area of risky-shift but the pKenomenon/is still 

largely unexplained. In essence, risky-shift pertains to yH-llingnes/ -On the 



part otU group to wake riskier decieions than would be 
working alone. Many eijqjerimental studies have demo 
this phenomenon (Ziller> 1957i'Wallach, Kogan, and 



3s by individuals 
'a ted thd ^stenc.e of 
196^/. The present/ ^ 



'authors ar€ of tho opinion that, %n a planning /ask,' heigh^ned ambiguity in a. 



CQVtplex task ei;ivlronment Increases the risk assumed by group members in decis^ion- 
-making, Assuraing t^iat the institutional researcher strives to reduce ambiguity 
one might expect less riaJjy decisions to be made on the part of group members. ^ 
Relative degrees of risk' m3y or may not be associated with quality of decisions 
or organizational health. 



An Application . 

, In ord^r to enhance efficiency of grojp operations and to enhance the 
product of the planning group tiie authors collaborated (one representing the ; : 
institutional research office* the other representing the planning manager) to 
BtructurGf the planning, process involving six other individuals whose charge was 
to develop shoVjt^ and long-range plans for the College's graduate program. The 
plans were to be compr|hensive in nature and were to be presented as recoramendationo 
to the College's graduate facility. s ^ 




• Collaborative effurla n3tiueriali/.eu uuriiig th<? be^inniiAg atagco of ph^S^ 2 
,(see Figure 3). when group members were seeking/answers to basic questions regarding 
their charge. Using the ^fundamental concepts arid constructs of ^yi^ terns -analysis, 

the institutional researcher atteiqpted %6 give dimension to the planning .task. 

. 

System properties, boundaries, and tl>e like, were discussed and group members 

" / /-' 
defined,, via a gi;^e-.and-lake discu>ssion mode,;-the parairieter/3 of the planning task.^ 

Kerb came the questions regardi;^'g the inf orm^ibn required to formulate alternatives 

for the future. Discussion gf various data base's and information gathering d6vic<Sj 

' /' - , ^ ' ' ^ 

identification of signiTip^ant. research and i;eports on the future of higher education 

and g35a(^uate education a series of discussions on as^umption-buildingj and other 

related actiyities w.^v^ the ne^^ order of business. 



/ 

/ 



/ - ;rbe planning group, 0yer tiioe, had dersreloped th^|i^h group consensus a way 
of coining to vi,ew the futiii^. They posed questions, identified the kinds of data 
and infoptnati on -needed In order to help answer the questions and had- at least a 
' ^ skeleton outline of the foftn in which these responses could be organized to form 
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comprehonsiXe system of recornraendati^ria*. 



• 3 
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En^titutionaix research played a vital role in being able to provide back- 
grcJ\^nd ej,ata and njiroMationj 'assisting with design and analysis of a regional 
(cliei^elA as©es|^rneo,t, implementation and analysis of the 'Educational 

^estinp ^efviW's institutional ^als -Inventory used with sub-populations both 
internal arit} ex-^m'al to ^e institution, and in a most instructive way by 
acquainting ^gi^oupli^mjD^rs/wi^^ a variety of method^ and systems useful in 
' 'or ganizidt; group effort and in charting a co\lr^of acti.on* : ^ ' ^ . 

/ :> " V7as the effort successful? If one examines the tangible product of the 
^ planing group (a viritten document} and con^ares it v/ith other simile in-nouse 
^beiiments, one soon learns that the recent effoi^t'is more specific, le&s vague, 
deals in op^ratioqal terms to a greater degree,' and is more representative of - 
a syjstei>i of ideas emanating from a central core of ideas -th^ earlier atteTi5)ts ' 
-*^*"~^\at rAapinin^ If these attributes are- of positive value,, then t-he effort was 
-rea^tively'sudqe'ssful. This is content validity. Ano-ttaer :form of validii^ 
accr^&^ vjhen oner's peers and colleagues C^Jho are not connected with the effort) 
acclaim -Uie ^laliiyA^he, thoroushness and the perceived veracity of the product; 
This has occurredi Perhaos the gr^ate^t value of the eff^prt, is the personal 
■ • acceptance of the product "k(^plann£ng group meiribers and their w.iRingness to engage 



"lh>-i5eaningful discussion with other organizatibn members <bo attem^it to eniigh,ten 
them as to the ^content and intent of the .recbmmendations. There has ^en^ 
"(Subjectively observed> a^miniimim of defensiveness' on the part of the plaining 
group members i,with regard to the product. The product is b^sed upon a system 
'oTs^destii^ developed from a scientific framework. The emergent product, by design, 
is ^rational, orgk:\i?:;ed tod requires little defense;"^ - - 
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